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Tus massive specimen of Norman castel- 
lated architecture, is one of the most inter- 
@ting structures of its kind in the kingdom. 
Was built during. the reign and at the 
Command of William the Conqueror, in the 
3080, under the direction of Robert 

his eldest son, on his return from 
an unsuccessful expedition against Malcolm, 
x King of Scotland. -. It is said to occupy the 





tite of some ancient fort: this caused it to 
be called New Castle, by which name both 
iteelf and the town that surrounds it have 
fince been denominated. 

As this. building protected the bridge at 
Newcastle, and secured, at all times, a free 
a, iss for the English armies into Northum- 
; Priand, it was a place of considerable 
ia importance. Fourteen years had scarcely 
fae, after its erection, when William Rufus 
nih to employ his arms against it; for, in the 
Vou. xxvit. Z 





THE CASTLE AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


revolt of Mowbray, the last of the ancient 
line of the Earls of Northumberland, it was 
one of the fortresses seized by his adherents; 
but Rufus marched against it with a great 
army, and took it, after a short siege. Several 
of the partisans of Mowbray, with thirty 
soldiers, whu had escaped from Bamboroug 
Castle, (where Rufus had blockaded him,) 
under promise of assistance from the garrison 
of Newcastle, were also betrayed and seized 
by the King. 

The walls of the castle originally inclosed 
an area of three acres It was massively 
built ; for the walls of the tower have cham- 
bers in them, and are about fourteen feet 
thick. This tower was repaired by Henry UL, 
at the expense of 125/. 13s. 6d. King John, 
who had a great predilection for Newcastle, 
fixed his residence in the castle during a 
considerable part of —_ He made a 
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fosse round its walls, and strengthened it 
with. some additional works towards the 
river; and, ad appears from his charter, in- 
demnified the whose houses stood in 


the way of these improvements. The Crown 
also, in 1248, expended 5)4/ 15s. Nid. in 
building a new gate; and, two years after, 
laid out 36/. 6s. 8d. in repairing another 


gate. 

At the time of the battle of Bannockburn, 
(1314,) the castle and all the edifices about 
it were in good repair; but, within twenty- 
one years from this date, the great tower, and 
all the lesser ones of. the castle, the great 
hall, the king’s chamber adjoining it, other 
chambers below, in the queen’s mantle, and 
the buttery-cellar and pantry, the king’s chapel 
within the castle, and certain houses beyond 
the gate, with the bridges within and without 
the gate, with three gates and one postera, 
were 300/. worse than they were. It is not 
stated whether these parts were repaired ; 
but that of certain barons each built a house 
within the liberties of the castle, for the 
defence of it.* : 

In the hall of the castle, John Baliol did 
ho’ to Edward I. for the crown of Scot- 
land the ceremony being conducted with 
great solemnity, in the presence of a number 
of illustrious personages of both nations. 
David Bruce was a prisoner here under John 
Copeland ;¢ and here the commissioners of 
Edward II. and Bruce met to conclude a 
peace for thirteen years, in 1323. 

In the same year, on the execution of 
Andrew de Harcla, Earl of Carlisle, who 
suffered death for treagon, one quarter of his 
body was ordered to be put upon the keep at 
Newcastle.§ Executions appear to have taken 
place within the castle, as is recorded in the 
following entry.in the register of St. John’s 
Church, Newcastle :—“ Buried, Clement Ro- 
derforthe, gentleman; was executed in the 
castle the 22nd day of August, 1599,” 

In 1605, the castle, after being the tem- 

residence of kings, and enrolling 
aiiong its constables some of the most illus. 
trious names, was so’ completely stripped of 
its splendour ds to bé let_to the incorporated 
company of tailors, for what purpose is. not 
kuiown, for the paltry sum of 20s. The 
tetained possession till 1616, during whic 
time the castle did not entirely lose its an- 
cient strength; for, by a few repairs, and by 

® Bourne, p, 118. 

+ Knighton, p. 2469. 

~ Rymer, vol. v., p. 727. 

§ His. sentence was, that “his sword should be 
taken from him, and his gilt spurs hacked off his 
heels ; that heshould be drawn and hanged by his 
neck, his heart and buwels, taken out of his body, 
burnt to ashes, and winuowed ; his body cut into 
four quarters, one to be set upon the principal tower 
of Carlisle Castle, another upon the tower of New- 
castle, a third upon the bridge at York, the fourth at 
Shrewsbury, and his head upon London Bridge,’’ 
whieh jud t was ted upon hint accordingly. 





planting cannon on the top of the tower, it 
was enabled under the gallant Sir John 
Marley, mayor of Newcastle, to hold out 
several days after the town had surrendered 
to the Scots, in 1644. || 

In the year 1619, Alexander Stephenson, 
a page of the king’s (James I.) bedchamber, 
obtained a lease of fifty years, at forty shil- 
enue STR of ae me old castle of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, scyte and her! 
of the raid pa Be as well within the wah 
as without.” This ease fell by purchase 
into the -hands of. the corporation. When 
they petitiowed the King for’ ite renewal, a 
counter-petition was presented bythe magis- 
trates of Northumberland, under the plea 
that a grant of it would be more proper to be 

iven..to that. connty than to Newcastle. 

ending the. dispute, Lord Gerrard had 
access to the King, and, in 1664, obtained a 
lease of it for ninety-nine years, in reversion, 
a on three lives, and at the old 
rent. er a great struggle, and at the ex. 
pense of 600/, the corporation, in 1683, by 
the King’s warrant, succeeded in their object: 
this warrant was, however, abrogated at the 
suit of Lord Gerrard, then Earl of Maccles- 
field. . For a fine of 150/,, and an annwl 
payment of one hundred chaldrons of coals 
to Chelsea Hospital, a. fifty years lease of 
these premises was granfed, in 1736, to 
George Liddell, Esq.; and, in 1777, they 
were demised from the Crown to Henry, 
Lord Ravensworth, for the term of 404 
years, from 1786. They were sold by the 
Ravensworth family, in 1779, to J. C.. Tur. 
ner, Esq. 

In 1782, we find the castle advertised to 
he let as a windmill, thus: 

A Weetal in the centre of the town of New- 
Cas! ‘ 

“To be Let, the old Castle, in the Castle Gart), 
upon which, with the greatest-convenience and ad- 
vantage, may be erected a Wind-mill, for the 7....pose 
of grinding cura, “atl balting flour, or making oil, 
&e. There is an exceeding youd spring of water 
within the Castle, Whigh renders it a very. eligible 
situation for a Brewery, or any Manufactory that 
requires a constant supply of water. The proprietor, 

poe A ata considera! and 
the 5 Inquire of Mr. Fryer, in Westgate 
street, Newcastle. ; 

Respecting the tevennes and privileges of 
this castle, we may enumerate a: few parti- 
culars. . Twelve of the ancient barons of 
Northumberland paid to it castle.guard reat 
and cornage. These payments originated ia 
the tenures of their estates, which were 
granted to them. by the Conqueror and other 

|| The round tower in the Castle garth; or yard, 
the site of which is, built the, New. County 

Jourts,) was, by Sir John Marley, made use of to 
secure the river and the Quay-side against the Scots; 
and the other castle, which was very ruinous, he put 
into good repair; on both of which he placed 
ordnance, to beat off the guns which the Seuts 
laid upou the bauks of Gateshead against the ; 
and this he managed bravely for a long time— 
Sykes's\Local Records, vol.i.; p. 98, +t” 
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kings; dn thé cotidition of their performing 
castléguard with a certain number of men 
for some spécified time. When these services 
bédattie unnecessary, they were commuted 
for annual rents; which, together with the 
tenure by knights’ services, were abolished in 
the réign of Charles IT. 
' Henty IV. made Newcastle a county of 
itself; amd though ‘his charter on this occa- 
Widh, specifies no reservation of the castle to 
thé county of Northumberland, it appears to 
fave Been considered, 1447, in a similar situ- 
= with the castles of Chester, Colchester, 
forwich, Worcester, and the Tower of Lon- 
doi—independent of the corporation of. its 
éwn town. By a charter of the thirty-first of 
Blizdbeth, off aécount of this “old and ruined 
tastle” being a refuge for wicked and dis- 
Otilerly people flying ftom the justice of the 
magistrates of Newcastle, it was placed in 
therr jurisdiction int matters of common law, 
fi which situation it remains. As persons 
fot free of the town exercised their trade 
within its preciicts, many attempts were 
tiade by the Corporation to detech it wholly 
ffom the county of Northumberland, and 
subject it to the full rigour of their charters ; 
but in this they never sticeeeded. Hence 
the castle-gatth became the resort of pedlars, 
glovers, and chapmen, which it continues to 
this day; it being now considered the rag- 
fair of the town. 

Although repairs and alterations occasioned 
by sieges, changes in modes of warfare, and 
¢ommon decay, have robbed this edifice of 
many of its primitive features, it has still the 
boldness of Norman architecture. It an- 
ciently consisted of a square tower, and other 
necessary buildings, surrounded by an outer 
and an inner wall. The annexed cut shows 
the present appearance of the castle; it 
being copied from Sykes’s Local Records, 

Nothing remains of the outer wall but the 
main entrarice, or Black Gate, built hy Henry 
IIL, and flanked by two lofty, circular towers. 
Besides its tro doors, it had two portcullises, 
and a drawbridge within and without. The 
last of the inner wall was taken down in 
1811. The casfle-yard is crowded with 
buildings, though many were removed a few 

ts since, when New Courts, in the Grecian 
oric style, were erected. 

‘The assizes for Northumberland, prior to 
1644, were held in the Common or Moot 
re , Within fhe inner wall. This building 

been the chapel of the garrison, before 
the castle was dismantled. Its eastern part 
was of strong, Roman masonry ; another part 
of it was purely Norman; its roof was sup- 
ported with two rows of heavy, gothic arches; 
and the arms of England quartered with 
those of Scotland, were cut in stone over the 


ee. 
The Great Tower, or Keep, is about 80 
feet high, and 62 by 54 feet square on the 
Z2 


outside. The great doot on the east is ap- 
proached by a flight of steps to the second 
story: this door and of the windows 
have been tastefully omamented with zigzag 
work. Of the thickness of the walls, the 
rooms or galleries within them, we have 
spoketi. Save in these rooms, there is .1io 
appearance of a fireplace in the castle. The 
dungeon, time out of mind, has been used as 
the county-prison for Northumberland durin 
the assizes. It has two doors, a triple-grat 
loophole, and measures 2544 feet by 20% 
feet. Its arch springs from’a hollow pillar, 
which has conveyed water from a well in the 
south-east corner of the tower, and 21 feet 
from the ground. Adjoining the dungeon, 
on the east side, is a chapel of beautiful 
architecture; and above it, at the head of the 
outer stairs, is a small room, which hias, pto- 
bably, been used as an oratory. A very bold 
and spacious staircase ascends from the dun- 
geon to the top of thy tower. Above the 
dungeon is the great hall; and, altogether, 
there appear to have been five stories, from 
the fourth of which the towet has been 
raised ftom its original to its present height. 
The castle is now the property of the Corpo- 
ration of Newcastle. 


THE SHEPHERDS OF SANENLAND. 
By William Anderson, Author of * Poetical xpi 
ions.” 


Tak pastoral life ought to be the most con- 
tented of all conditions. It is répresented in 
Scripture as thé quietest ; and it can never be 
forgotten that it was to shepherds that the 
jad tidings of salvation were fitst announced. 
hakspearé, too, that great moralist and prac- 
tical philosopher of later times, has, in many 
beautiful instances s¢attered through his 
writings, described the sheplerd’s life as 
most tranquil: and blessed. Thus, in the 
third part of King Henry the Siath, the 
King, almost overwhelmed with “ cares, mis- 
trust, and treason,” exclaims : 
Oh, God !. methinks it were a happy life, 
‘o be no befter than a liomely ewain'— 
ives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade, 


To sh looking am their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings. 


The shepheri’s homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leathern bottle, 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade, 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

Are far beyond a prince's delicates. 

The primitive and truly free condition of 
the shepherd, as now exhibited in Sanenland, 
in Switzerland, appears to bear a close re- 
semblance to the descriptions of the pastoral 
occupation given in the Scriptures. It is a 
picture of still life—an outline of nature in 
repose. The shepherd there may be said to 
hold a middle rank between the cultivator of 
the soil, and the wandering Arab. He ma 
be considered as possessing all the attach- 
ment of the former to the land which he tills, 
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without any of his merely selfish views ; and 
all the roving propensities of the latter, with. 
out his fierce and warlike disposition. Fre- 
quently, during the year,—every two months 
or 80,—each family changes its habitation ; 
and its movements on these occasions are 
distinguished by much solemnity. The set- 
ting out is extremely picturesque: something 
like a march ensues, and altogether the cere- 
mony would form a fine scene for a poet or a 
painter. First, walks forth the most beauti- 
ful cow in the owner’s possession, priding 
herself in a magnificent coilar and bell; and 
by her side moves with dignity the master of 
the family. Then. follow his attendants 
with the rest of the flocks, shepherds and 
cattle being all bedecked with garlands of 
gay flowers; the air resounds with the jin- 
gling of bells, the lowing of cows, and the 
jocund notes of the herdsmen. The small 
flucks succeed, and the shepherd’s wife and 
children close the procession. Thus, very 
often may the father of the household be met, 


‘sometimes twice rea) 
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former is generally , consumed ‘within the 
limits of the ground on which it grows: 
As once it wus, ere England's griefs began, 

* When every rood of ground maintain’d its man; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life requir’d, but gave no more, 
The meadows in some of the valleys are 

» and then fed. In 
others, particularly that of Giettaz, many of 
the fields are pastured. The mountain her. 
bage of the cattle continues ten or twenty 
weeks, according to its height and situation, 
On those parts which are too steep for the 
access of their flocks, the shepherds shear the 
grass, and binding the hay in wisps, leave 
them lying there till. the beginning of the 
snow season. When that arrives, a shep- 
herd fastens a long pole under one heap, to 
prevent its rolling over, takes his position on 
the top of it, and in a moment slides to the 
bottom, safe and unhurt, with the remainder 
of the hay piled ona sledge beside him. As 
soon as the winter forage is finished, the 





with his wife and little ones, preceded by 
herds, cattle, provender, and the various 
utensils they require, travelling, like an 


ancient patriarch, in search of a new resi- 
dence. 

It is, perhaps, owing to this continual 
“ flitting,” this constant shifting from place’ 
to place, this regular change of quarters, that 
80 a rural cots and temporary habitations 


meet the eye in every direction, in this 
interesting part of Switzerland. Though 
always on the move, it cannot be said that 
these shepherds are without a settled home. 
For, so long as they breathe the air of Swit- 
zerland, and behold the blooming valleys and 
verdant summits of their native Sanenland, 
so long will they know and feel, and rejoice 
in the thought that their home is there, with- 
out a wish or a hope beyond it: 
: And while they view, with soul-admiring glance, 
_ The world of fancy, nature, and romauce, 

That circles round their native hills, they deem 

The glories of the earth an empty dream. 

Wherever they stop, various wooden huts 
are erected for the cattle, and, as a mark of 
distinction, the beautiful heifer, the queen 
and leader of the flock, obtains a spacious 
stall for herself; while, some yards apart, a 
suitable, but usually temporary, habitation is 
built for the master and his family. The 
upper part of the former buildings contains 
the hay, and the lower the cattle, as in this 
country; and to guard against the fatal 
effects of any sudden inundation in the low 
grounds, the huts are constructed so as to be 
easily taken to pieces at pleasure ; each beam 
and plank being numbered according to its 

icular place. The shepherds are thus 

enabled, if they require it, to carry their 
houses with them, wherever they go. 

The meadows everywhere present these 
tustic dwellings, and the produce of the 


hepherds betake themselves to the lowest 
parts of the mountains, and having there 
consumed all their stock, they then proceed 
with their flocks upwards to the summits: 
Aud placed on high above the storm's career, 
Look downwards where an hundred realms appear; 
And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 
These rocks by custom turn to beds of down. 
About the end of August, they again 
descend towards the glens, and convert the 
last grass of the valleys into pasturage. Be- 
fore winter fairly sets in, they frequently 
return to the mountain side to consume the 
remains of fodder; at last, they retire to their 
warm retreats in the vale, to await the retum 
of spring, then to renew their wanderings. 
This peculiar people sustain the dignity of 
human nature, by proving in their lives that 
freedom is not a mere name, or abstract prin- 
ciple. If virtue, truth, love, and liberty, 

The world forsaking, by the world forsook, 
have yet found a refuge anywhere, it assuredly 
is among the remote valleys of the shepherds 
of Sanenland. 





PMauners and Customs. 


A MAY-P@LE. ’ 


I. sHaxt never furget (says Mr. Washington 
Irving,) the delight I felt on first seeing @ 
May-pole: it was. on the banks of the Dee, 
close by the picturesque old bridge that 
stretches across the river from the quaint 
little city of Chester. I had already been 
carried back ‘into former days, by the anti- 
quities of that venerable place; the exami- 
nation of which is equal to turning over the 
pages of a black-letter volume, or gazing on 
the pictures in Froissart. The May-pole on 
the margin of that puetic stream, completed 
the illusion. My fancy adorned it with 
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wreaths of flowers, and peopled the green 
hank with all the dancing revelry of May- 
day. The mere sight of this May-pole gave 
a glow to my feelings, and spread a charm 
over the country for the rest of the day ; and 
as I traversed a part of the fair plains of 
Cheshire, and the beautiful borders of Wales, 
and looked from among swelling hills down 
a long green valley, through which “ the 
Deva wound its wizard stream,” my ima- 
gination turned all into a perfect Arcadia. 
One can readily imagine what a gay scene it 
must have been in jolly old London, when 
the doors were decorated with flowering 
branches; when every hat was decked with 
hawthorn; and Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, 
Maid Marian, morris-dancers, and all the 
ether fantastic masks and revellers were per- 
forming their antics about the May-pole in 
every part of the city. I value every custom 
that tends to infuse poetical feeling into the 
common. people, and to sweeten and soften 
the rudeness of. rustic manners, without de- 
stroying their simplicity. Indeed, it is to the 
dering of this happy simplicity that the 
decline of this custom may be traced ; and 
the rural dance on the green, and the ese | 
May-day pageant, have gradually disappeared, 
in proportion: as the peasantry have become 
expensive and artificial in their pleasures, and 
too knowing for simple enjoyment. Some 
attempts, indeed, have been made of late years, 
by men of both taste and learning, to rally 
back the popular feeling to these standards 
of primitive simplicity; but the time has 

ne by, the feeling has become chilled by 

bits of gain and traffic. W. G. C. 





CAPTIVE WIVES. 

Tux Toorkmuns, (says Mr. Connolly,) capture 
many beautiful women in Persia, whom they 
sell in the markets of Khiva and Bokhara. 
The women of pure Tartar blood are proud 
of it, and are ill disposed to share their lands 
with a stranger, which is the cause of some 
men. contenting themselves with a wife or 
two of their own race. The condition of 
these poor captives must be very wretched, 
who, after being torn from their homes and 
taken under every indignity and suffering 
through the desert, are sold in the Ousbeg 
markets. The following anecdote was re- 
lated to me by a young man of a respectable 
family, who liyed at Meshed: — “ When 
Ameer Hyder died, I was sent with the 
Elchee, who went. to carry Hussan Allee 
Meerza’s condolence to the royal family at 
Bokhara. The day after our arrival at the 
city, I strolled out into the bazaar with a 
man of the Mehmaunders, and passing down 
the street, saw that it was lined on either 
tide with groups of men and women. It did 
not at first strike me that they were prisoners, 
forseverything was new to me; but-on a 
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‘remark made by my companion, I stayed to 
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observe them, and my heart tured within 
me, for they were of my own country and 
religion, and lotted like beasts, to be sold te 
worse than Kaufirs. At the head of .the 
bazaar, I again stopped, to watch a bargain 
that an Oosbeg was making for a very beaue 
tiful Persian girl; so beautiful that I have 
not seen her like: the tears fell like the rain 
in spring; and she was altogether so lost in 
gtief that she appeared bereft of her senses. 
Her master treated her. with the. grossest 
brutality, making her rise and uncover her 
self, that her intended purchaser might see 


-the beauties of her person: once he rudely 


snatched the veil from off her, and, whep 
from shame she crossed her arms over her 
bosom, he cut her on the back with a whip 
to make her withdraw them.” W.G.C. 


: MIDSUMMER. 

Ir is customary on Midsummer-day, in Nor- 
‘thumberland, (says Mr. Hutchinson,) to dress 
out stools with a cushion of flowers. A layer 
of clay is placed on the stool, and therein is 
stuck, with great regularity, an arrangement 
of all kinds of flowers, so close as to form a 
beautiful cushion. These are exhibited at 
the doors of houses in the villages, and at 
the ends of streets and cross-lanes of larger 
towns, where the attendants beg money from 
passengers, to enable them to have an evening 
feast and dancing. W. G. 


The Public Journals. 


THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS. 


Mapame, pe Sraxu has well observed, that 
men collected in a public assembly, and de- 
bating upon great questions of public inte- 
rest, generally end in electrifying themselves 
with the sparks of mental dignity. 

Maria Leczinska, (queen of Louis XV., 
and daughter of Stanislaus Sobieski, the de- 
throned king of Poland,) frequently remarked, 
that the mercy of kings consisted in their 
justice, but that the justice of queens was 
more frequently found in being merciful. 

Those who reduce everything to the strict. 
ness of analysis resemble chemists, who dé- 
stroy the splendour and the perfume of 
flowers to distinguish their nature, character 
and qualities. 

A wise man living in a country in ‘a state 
of revolution, should imitate the traveller 
who, in passing through a forest infested 
with robbers, makes as_little noise as possible. 

The Emperor Napoleon often remarked, 
that true wealth does not consist in the pos- 
session of gold and silver, but in the judicious 
use made of them. 

The English language expresses the Deity 
more appropriately than any other—for God 
is the contraction of the Saxon good. - 
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Every adjuration of love, every oath of 
fondness, always contains this mental reser- 


vatioa—“ so long as you are what you now 
are. ” 


True philosophy can discern nothing else 
in a great many words and names, but the 
letters. of the alphabet which compose them, 
os “ery and faithful memory duubles 

ife ; for it brings a man again upon its sta 
with all those a have one their exits. - 

When a personage becomes formidable to 
his competiturs, or subordinates, they gene- 
rally seek to deceive or destroy him. 

head properly constituted can accom- 
modate itself to nai pillows the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune may place under it. 

Fools line the hedges which bound the 
toad of life—what can the wise man do but 
smile as he passes along it ? 

To do good to our enemies, is to resemble 
the incense whose aroma perfumes the fire by 
which it is consumed. 

The apostles of error are never so dangerous 
as when they appear in the guise of grey- 
headed old men. 

Ja the conception of 
there is no. distinction 
woman and an angel. 

Men are like weathercocks, which are never 
constant or fixed, but when they are worn 
out or rusty. 

If you he». received an injury from any 
one, wash it out, not in blood, but in the 
waters of Lethe. 

To act upon a determination made in 
anger, is like embarking in a vessel during 
a storm. 

To speak harshly to a person of sensibility, 
is like striking a harpsichord with your fists. 

Religion and medicine are not responsible 
for the faults and mistakes of their doctors. 

A true believer, when blessed, with a smi- 
ling imagination, is the happiest of mankind. 

Ink is a caustic which sometimes burns 
the fingers of those who make use of it. 

An indi t person is like an unsealed 
letter, which everybody can peruse. 

The river of time hag its cataracts and 
falls—and these are revolutions. 

Ladies and sovereigns enchain their ad- 
mirers with smiles and ribands. 

The only really bitter tears are those which 
are shed in solitude. 

An historian should be without passion 
and without pension. 

Faith spans the gulf of death with the 
bridge of hope—New York Mirror. 


ahomet’s paradise, 
tween a perfect 


CASE OF FAUNTLEROY, THE BANKER. 

By the Author of Old Bailey Experience. ° 
Tux case of Fauntleroy, the Berner’s Street 
banker, is of comparatively recent date, and 
claims some notice. Firstly, because he was 
a member of a superior in society to 


offenders in general. Secondly, because his 

practice of committing forgery commenced 

much earlier in life than is rally known ; 

and lastly, because the mode was novel, ang 

of considerable extent in its mischievous 
ects. 

Fauntleroy said while in Newgate, that 
after he became ‘of age, and was admitted g 
a partner into the banking-house, he foung 
it in a state of bankruptcy, (these were hig 
own words to one who attended on him.) 
As the active management of the concerg 
shortly afterwards devolved upon him, hig 
pride, interest, and more than all, his partis 
ality and liberality for the fair sex, prompted 
him to make the most desperate struggles to 
maintain his station in life, and with it the 
means of indulging his passions, It may 
be, however, that the recklessness: of hig 
situation, known only to himself, throughou$ 
his miraculous long run, might have impelled 
him to the gratification of passions, which a 
more regular course would have taught him 
the propriety of restraining. If this be ¢ 
doctrine unintelligible to the generality of my 
readers, I can only reply, that it is oue yerie 
fied and proved by my own experience. } 
feel even now, had I been born to know my 
ge and by them taught fo fill any regu- 

ar station in life when young—even that 
of a chimney-gweeper—that I should have 
gone through life’s probation without being 
troubled with any gin he inordinate desires, 
more than those to which all humanity is 
subjected, and which would not have se 
duced me from the path of honesty. To 
make a man or woman honest, we must 
give them a motive " its raat in early 
ays ; the possession of pro , the acquire- 
2h of heneets fame, Peakh, ad tes. life, 
must be placed in their view, when the aid 
of religion will come in to teach, that the 
welfare of the soul hereafter, as well as the 
body here, dictates and points out to man 
the direct and straight high road of probity, 
as the only one of safety to travel on. Fatmt 
leroy, unlike me, had a prize to win; but 
then, unfortunately for him, he did not ia 
time see that the honest would have answer. 
ed his purpose better than a contrary courve. 
He was well-educated, and, moreover, was 
not driven by hunger and nakedness to the 
commission of crime, but was tempted to it 
by pride, and a false notion of station; as if 
a less elevated post in society than a prin 
cipal in a falling banking-house, could not 
be one of happiness. His crime is ascrib- 
able to the selt-determination of a strong will 
acting upon the accidents of individual deé 
tiny: he found the affairs of the ‘house 
embarrassed; putting himself forward. to 
pilot oe ship through the breakers, his va 
nity and sanguine temperament, we. may 
suppose, led him to persuade himself, when 
he committed the first crime that he was 
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borrowing the miqney.’: But it did not 
a hs ae eles. a ae oak 
naturalized and enrolled as a subject of the 

i of darkness, there was no rebel- 

against his authority. Having by the 
means of forgery sold out, and appropriated 
the stock of one individual to his own use, 
when that money was called for, he was 
eonstrained to have recourse to the same 
dishonest means to make up the amount, to 

t the discovery of his practice, until 
be was involved in a labyrinth, and had 
eommitted a series of forgeries which were 
too overwhelining for reflection. 

There is, perhaps, no instance on record, 
ef aman situated as Fauntleroy was; well 
educated, and possessing a sensitive mind, 
enduring for so long a period a state of feril 
and danger, yet keeping up all the external 
appearances of gaiety and self-possession ; 
though his acquaintance now say, that it was 
evident he laboured to be at ease. There 
could be no doubt but that the latter part of 
his career was spent in making efforts to 

f hi from his own thoughts, 
one e hardest tasks fur man to accom- 

ish; and it is highly probable, had his 
Jetection been protracted much longer, that 
his mind would have broken down under the 
energies his unhappy situation called upon 
him to exert. 

The force of a fall is always in proportion 
to the height from which we are hurled; 
the truth of this aphorism was illustrated in 
this case: he had no hope from the moment 
of his apprehension ; hhis depression was 
eomplete, aud but the work of an instant. 
The sight of Plank, the Marlborough-street 

ice officer, whom he knew, when he came 
into his presence operated upon him like a 
coup de soleil, and he never afterwards ral- 
lied his heart, indeed, must always have 
been like a watch, which never knows repose 
until it ceases to heat. As regards money, 
for several years he appéars to have been 
teckless of consequences, his habits being of 
the most expensive nature. 

A troubled mind ever shows itself in ineon- 
eistencies of character; he was a liberal sub- 
seriber to many public charities, and fre- 

nently gave a sovereign when asked for alms 
casual beggars in the streets; at other 
fimes he either was, or affected to be, ex- 
tremely parsimonious. He, however, was 
aubjected to many more fits of extrav: 
savii many of which, without doubt, 
he pl into whilst in a confused or per- 
turbed state of mind; they were efforts to 
id a rotten heart, to paint in gaudy colqurs 
exterior of a charnel- , or whiten the 
putside of the sepulchre. Knowing his own 
wness, he on every side endeavoured to 
jatrench himself with splendid artificials, to 


divert the eye from penetrating his internal 
eoudition, As he advanced, he said, “ ip 
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life, he became mote subject to paroxysms of 
despair, and at times wildly lookéd round for 
a gap through whieh he might make his 
escape, but there’was no hope left for him ; 
in vain, then, would he call for man ord, 
or pray for a plunge in Lethe’s stream.” 
These were his own words when giving some 
particulars of his life and feelings to a friend 
whilst in Newgate. “I could,” said he, 
“any day have left the country with money 
sufficient to insure me a retreat in safety to 
some remote part of the world; this alterna. 
tive often presented itself to my mind, but I 
wanted the resolution to dismount my fan- 
cied pedestal of consequence ; the dread of 
the world discovering what I was, spell-bound 
me to the spot, and kept me waiting a ready 
vietim to the offended laws of my country.” 
False pride, “ the idea that he was in — 
way a man of consequence, possessed his 
mind to the last. “ Alas!” exclaimed he 
one evening, after his condemnation, while 
looking in the glass, and picking a bunch of 
grapes, a fruit of which he was remarkably 
fond, “is this all that is left of the once 
spoken of Henry Fauntleroy? It was not 
long since I had wealth, fame, and friends. 
What am [ now? A man without estima, 
tion of any kind—a condemned, disgraced 
felon.” He then dropped into a chair, bury- 
ing his face between his hands, resting them 
upon his elevated knees, in which position 
he would often remain for hours together. 
Rising suddenly up, and pacing the room, he 
muttered to himself, yet loud enough to be 
heard by the person who attended him, “ It 
was natural for me to wish to pass through 
life with honour, and to maintain the posi- 
tion of my father; but I sought the honour 
of men, and a poor, unsatisfactory bauble 
itis: to acquire estimation and reputation 
here, we must become subservient, and con- 
form to a world wholly made up of erros. 
The pride of winning a few little months 
esteem from mortals has overthrown me.” 
Casting his eyes upwards, the person whe 
was in the room with him took the oppor- 
tunity to point to a Bible which was lyi 
on the table. “True,” he continued, “§ 
thank you. Time is rapidly on the wing, 
and I imagine that I shall have none to 
spare. Oh! had I but reflected that it must 
have come to this, I might have ayoided the 
ignominy and disgrace, but, 

“ Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescrib’d, their present state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know, 
Or who could suffer being here below ? : 
—The Metropolitan. 








Scape-goat is a harsh term for a wild 
fellow: it cngrnaive in the guazarel, (a sup- 
posed type of Satan,) or the sta of 
the Jewish sacrifice on the great fast of Ex- 
Piation. } 
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t ‘i THE BLACK HOLE AT CALCUTTA. 


Dwrune the contest; by which the vast coun- 
try of India became annexed to the British 
Xmpire, there were many scenes of: horrible 
torture and bloodthirsty vengeance. ‘A strik- 
ing example occurred at the siege of Cal 
cutta, in the year 1756, when, on June 18, 
Surajud’ Dowla, a tyranniéal Indian prince, 
advanced upon ‘the city, and so terrified the 
governor and ‘other authorities, that they 
cowardly fled, and left the citizens to their 
fate. t. Holwell, an English merchant, 
was then’ chosen governor; but, in such 
confusion were his troops, that: he saw no’ 
alternative but to open a negotiation for sur- 
render; and, inthe morning, a letter was 
thrown over the ramparts, which was an- 
swered: in the afternoon by a flag of truce. 
The enemy, discovering how matters stood.’ 
stepped into the fort, and took possession of 
it without resistance, 

The Indiar: army, at first, did not commit 
any outrage; but when the nabob, Suraja, 
entered, accompanied by his general, Meer 
Jaffier, he sent for Mr. Holwell, and violently 
reproached him with having attempted to 
defend the place against the ruler of Bengal; 
he was also much mortified at finding in the 
treasury only the small sum of 50,000 rupees. 
Yet, after three interviews, the nabob dis- 
missed Mr. Holwell with assurances, on the 
word of a soldier, that no harm should be 
dotie to him. Mr. Holwell then returned to 
his companions, and found them surrounded 
by ‘soldiers, who led them into a veranda, 
or arched gallery, which excluded the cham- 
bers behind it from light and air. A place 
of confinement was next sought for them, 
and a chamber was pitched upon, which was 
employed as'the common dungeon of the 
garrison, aud was called the Black Hole: it 
consisted of a space' eighteen feet square, 
with only two small windows barred with 
iron, opening into ‘the close veranda, and 
scarcely admitting a breath of‘air. Into this 
narrow teceptacle, Mr. Holwell, and the whole 
of the British officers and troops, one hundred 
and forty-six in number, were eompelled to 
enter; and, on their venturing to remon- 
strate, the commander ordered every one who 
should hesitate, to be instantly cut down. 
Thus were they thrust into this fearful dun- 
geon, in which each individual had not much 
above two square feet and a half to stand 
upon, or somewhat less than the space covered 
by a chess-board ;~the door was then fast 
barred from without. 

It was in the hottest ‘month of the year, 
and the night also happened’ to be particn- 
larly sultry." The excessive pressure of the 

-Sodies of the prisoners soon convinced them 
that it would be impossible for many of thém 


fo live through the night. Violent but vain 
attempts were made to force the door. The 


a or Indian’ guards, were walking 


fore the window, and Mr. Holwell seei 
one who bore on his face‘a more than an 
expression of humanity, iaduced him by the 
promise of a thousand rupees, to apply fora 
separation of the prisoners. The man went 
away—but returned, saying it was im 
sible. The prisoners, thinking the offer 
been too low, tendered two thousand rupees. 
The man went again, but returned with the 
fatal sentence, that no relief could be expect. 
ed, as the nabob was asleep, and no one 
durst awake him, The lives of one hundred 
and forty-six men were nothing in compari 
son with disturbing for a moment. the slum, 
bers of a tyrant. : 

Mr. Holwell has deseribed the horrors of 
that fatal night, which are scarcely equalled 
in the records of human: suffering. Every 
moment added to the distress of the prisoners. 
All attempts to obtain relief by a change of 
posture, from the painful «pressure to which 
it gave rise, only aggravated their sufferings. 
The air soon became pestilential; .the per- 
spiration flowed. in» streams, and’ were 
tormented with’ burning thine difficulty 
of breathing, little short of s ion. Un- 
fortunately, the ‘stations ator ‘near the 
windows being decidedly the best, violent 
struggles were made to reach them. Loud 
cries being raised of: “water,? some skins 
filled with it were pushed ‘through :the bars 
of the window ; but, as no-one‘could wait to 
be regularly served, furious and fatal: contests 
took placé, during which the water was 
thrown uselessly over their heads. The 
soldiers from without found a savage sport 
in* witnessing these struggles, and even 
brought lights to the windows to see them to 
greater advantage. 

About eleven o’clock, the prisoners began 
to die fast; six of Mr. Holwell’s «intimate 
friends expired at his feet, and were tram 
upon by the survivors. Of those still alive; 
the greater portion were raving or delirious} 
some uttered prayers, others the mostfright- 
ful ‘blasphemies. ‘They endeavoured tovag> 
gravate the guards to fire into! the prison; 
and'end their miseries, but without effects» 

At two o’clock in the morning, not more 
thanfifty of the ‘prisoners remained ali 
Mr. Holwell’ had sunk apparently dead in 
the heap when daylight broke ;)‘but, as:it was 
thought he'might have more ‘influence than 
the others at the window, he was drawn up; 
‘and a fresh air place was’ resigned to himi 
Mr. Holwell had scareély to recover 
his senses, when, at about six o'clock, the 
nabob awoke; on hearing of the events of 
the night, he merely sent to know if the chief 
of the English wus‘alive; when, being told 
that he might recover, the prison door-wes 
unlocked. But, even then, the dead were e 
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(Monument at Calcutta.) 


piled one upon another, and the survivors had 
w little ‘strength remaining, that they were 
@nployed nearly half an hour in removing 
the bodies which lay against the door, before 


open a passage to go out one at a 
time. It was then found, that of the 146 


a who had been ‘imprisoned, there 
hed only 23! 
34Mr. Holwell, being revived by the fresh 
air; was immediately supported into the 
presence of the nabob, who, on his beginning 
the dismal tale, ordered for him a seat and a 
draught of water, but showed no other mark 
of'compassion. He immediately began to 
— him strictly about the money, which 
to belong to the treasury, and 
Giseredited the assertion that it did not exist. 
Being able, however, to gain nothing on this 
‘subject, the nabob sent Mr. Holwell and 
three other gentlemen prisoners to a place at 
‘some distance... In their voyage thither, they 
suffered severely, their bodies being covered 
with: boils that had broken out in conse- 
quence of their confinement. The other 
survivors were set free, while the dead hodies 


Were, without any ceremony, throwa into a 
diteh,-'.<. - ‘ +. ia 
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Calcutta was retaken by the English in 
the following year, and Mr. Holwell and his 
companions were released from captivity. 
He then erected at Calcutta, a handsome 
monument, (see the Engraving,) to the 
sufferers in the Black Hole Prison. On 

nt are inscribed the names of the pri- 
soners, and a statement that the monument 
is erected “‘ by their surviving fellow-sufferer, 
J. Z. Holwell.” On the reverse of the 
monument is written:—“ This horrid act of 
vidlence was as amply as deservedly revenged 
on Surajud Dowla, by His Majesty’s Arms, 
under the conduct of Vice-Admiral Watson 
and Colonel Clive, Anno 1757.” The monu- 
ment is of octagonal form, and is about ft 
eight feet in height. ‘ 

Mr. Holwell afterwards published a narra- 
tive of his sufferings in this dreadful affair, 
He does not think that the nabob had any 
actual intention of causing so much misery, 
but that a officers had seized this 
opportunity of gratifying their revenge. The 
want of feeling displayed by es nabob, 
however, seems to fix thoroughly upon him 
the guilt of this frightful transaction. 


Pew Books. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS, 
(Concluded from page 319.) 

Tuese extracts carry with them much of 
that personal interest which we have men- 
tioned as the characteristic of the Recollee- 
tions: they are as sensible as they are enter- 
taining; and, what is better, they are free 
from party spirit or ill-nature. } 

Lord Lyndhurst. 


Perhaps few men have more suddenly 
raised themselves from the depths of obscu- 
rity to the heights of distinction, than the 
noble Lord. In 1813, he was made Sergeant- 
at-Law. In 1818, he was raised to the office 
of Chief Justice of Chester. On the first 
day of Hilary Term in the following year, he 
took his seat within the Bar as one of his 
Majesty’s Counsel. His great talents and 
extensive knowledge were perceived and 
duly appreciated by the Judges and the Bar 
in the Courts of Law in which he practised ; 
but he was comparatively unknown to the 
public, until, in conjunction with Sir Charles, 
then Mr. Wetherell, he made his memorable 
and successful. defence, in. the case of the 
elder Watson, arraigned for high treason. 
‘Hitherto his practice had been but limited : 
after that time, briefs poured in on him 
from e' class of litigants, and from ali 
parts of the country. The Radicals of that 
day contributed in no small degree nme | 
up the reputation which, by pet er , 
he had acquired ; for many -after, the 





























































walls of the, metropolis, and all large towns, 
were placarded with his name as the trium- 
phant counsel of Watson; and his health 
“was drunk with rapturous applause at every 
public dinner at which the Reformers of that 
period met to advance their principles. In 

2 year last mentioned, 1819, Mr. Copley 
was, appointed Solicitor-General, in which 
capacity he had, a few months afterwards, 
to appear for the Government in the prosecu- 
tion against Queen. Caroline. He was created 
Attorney-General in 1824. In 1826, he suc- 
ceeded Lord Gifford as Master of the Rolls; 
and in 1827, he was raised to the highest 
elevation a subject can attain: he was apr 
pointed Lord Chancellor. 

In height, he is rather above the usual 
size, and is of a handsome make. His 
¢ountenance, like his manner of addressing 
the House, is open. and winning: he 
always looks cheerful aud + natured. 
‘Those. whe did not know his character, 
would infer from the expression of his face, 
that he was soft and modest to such an 
‘extent as to trench on energy and decision 
of mind. His forehead ig high and well- 
developed, and his mouth is full of character ; 
his eye is quick and piercing, and his nose 
has a good deal of the aquiline conformation. 
His complexion is dark, and his face inclines 
to the oval form. What the colour of his 
hair is, I do not know, as he wears a wig. 
He is apparently of @ sound and healthy 
constitution, and lopks much younger than 
he. is.. No one, to see him in the House of 
Lords, would suppose him to be in his sixty- 
fourth yeas. When he used to sit in a court 
of law, clothed in the babiliments of a judge, 
he looked, perhapg, as ald.as he is. 

Of late, he has always occupied a part of 
the House remotest from the Woolsack and 
the Throne. He sits immediately close to 
the bar, Unlike mpst of the other Peers, he 
seldom carries on private conversation with 
anyone: be is. most carefully attentive to 
every thing that passes around him, though 
often sitting in an easy, thoughtless sort of 
position, as if he were paying no attention 
to any thing saying or doing in the House. 
His favourite position, when listening to any 
thing to which he means to reply, 38, to sit 
with his leg. over his right, while the 
latter is gently patting the floor, I have also 
tepeatedly geen, him, in his most attentive 
moments, amusing himself by striking his 
hoot with his cane. 

Lord Melbourne. 


His action generally ia plain and uupre- 
tending; in that, any more than in his 
language or delivery, he does not aim at 
oratorical effect. On ordinary ions he 


uses his right arm moderately, while he holds 
his hat and walking-stick —the latter he 
alwayy takgs with him to the House—in his 
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left hand. When the, question is one of 
importance, or he expects to address their 
lordships at some length, he lays his hat 
and walking-stick on the bench on which he 
was sitting, as soon as he rises. If he rise 
with his hat and cane in his left hand, as 
just stated, under the impression that he will 
e brief and cool in, the. observations he is 
about to make, but finds himself wax warm, 
and get more lengthened in his remarks ag 
he proceeds, he pauses for a moment till he 
has disburthened his left hand of the cane 
and hat, and then becomes violent in his 
gesture. You then see his face colour; you 
hear him, as before observed, repeatedly, and 
to an extent sometimes painful to all present, 
stutter; you hear, at intervals, his lusty 
knocks on the table; and you observe an 
excitement in his whole appearance, which 
often causes him to draw hastily backwards 
as far as the bench from which he has arisen 
will allow, and then rush forward again with 
equal precipitation, till prevented from ad- 
vancing-further by the table of the House. 

Lord Melboume’s yoice is not* good ; it 
wants flexibility; he has little or no control 
over it, neither is it pleasant; it has some- 
thing hard and husky about it. He speaks 
with some rapidity, always the more rapidly 
as he becomes excited. He usually speaks 
in a sufficiently audible, though not in a loud 
tone. 

Lord Melbourne, though not old, has 
passed the prime of life. He is in his fifty. 
seventh year. He is apparently in excellent 
health, and full of spirits. e anxieties 
and responsibilities of office have not, as yet; 
made any visible impression on his coun- 
tenance, which is. much more open aw 
cheerful than the conntenances of statesmen 
usually are, Hig hair is of a.dack brows 
colour, and his complexion ia ruddy. His 
face. is roynd, and his features are. rather 
large and masked. His. general appearance 
inclines to plainness, and in his manner, 
there is a simplicity approaching to blunt 
ness. No one who, sees him would think 
that he had ever breathed the atmosphere. of 
a Court. He has the aspect of a manof 
decision and firmness, which his conduct 
proves him to be. Jn height, he is about 
the usual size, with a strong, compact frame 
inclining to stoutness, which is evidently 
capable of enduring great fatigue. He usu 
ally sits in, an easy, careless posture, with 
one leg thrown over the other, and with his 
hat, which in the summer season is always 
a white one, sitting so loosely on the back uf 
his head, that you think every moment it 
will fall off. 

The Duke of Sussex. 


Every one. is struck, wherever he is seen, 
with the personal appearance of the illustrious 
Duke. He is one of the tallest and stqutest 
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men, not merely jn. the House of Lords, but 
ip the country; he is corpulent and pot- 
bellied. Neither in his appearance nor in his 
manners is there anything courtly: indeed, 
h brother of George the Fourth and of 
William the Fourth, and though residing in 
this country during the entire regency and 
wign of the one, and the reign ot the ather 
go far as it is passed,—he has hardly ever 
breathed for one little moment the atmo- 
sphere of a court. You see dignity in his 
appearance ; but it is rather the dignity of a 
noble mind than that of mere birth. He 
dresses plainly. Usually he wears a blue 
coat, light waistcoat, and light knee inex- 
pressibles. 
There is something remarkably easy and 
Mable in his manner. I saw him two years 
distributing the prizes at the London 
versity,—alter a public examination, in 
the’ presence of more than. a thousand 
‘persons,—awarded to the most distinguished 
scholars at that institution ; and the wildness 
and affability he evinced on the occasion 
were the admiration of all present. He cox- 
dially shook hands with each of the succesa- 
ful competituss for the prizes, congratulated 
them on their Jiterary and scientific acquire- 
ments, aud encouraged them to prosecute 
their studies with unwearied ardour, both 
hecause of the gratification they would derive 
from such studies themselves, and the bene- 
fits they. would thereby be enabled to confer 
on society. His countenance beams with 
good-nature, and with simplicity and sin- 
cerity of mind. There is something pecur 
larly “ jolly” in his appearance. The word 
isa homely one, but 1 know of none so ex- 
Ptessive of the impression which is made on 
every one’s mind whenever he sees his Rayal 
ighness. His face, like his person, is large 
full; his cheeks are particularly prumi- 
nent, and he has what is called a double 
chin. ‘His complexion is something between 
dark and sallow, and his hair is of a browa 
colour. He has not, so far as I could per- 
ceive, a single wrinkle in his face, though 
tow in the sixty-third year of his age. 


The Marquis of Westminster, 


The persbnal appearance of the noble Mar- 
quis cannat ‘be called superior. He’ is tall 
and slenderly His face id of an 
oblong conformation. His features’ have 
mmething of hanluess about them. His 
complexion is ‘sallow, avd his hair of a 
darkish hue, He is very careless ‘in his 
dresg; sometimes his negligeace in’ this 


verges on the slovenly. 
The noble Marquis is the richest indi- 
i in the ire, His anuual income 


1s little short of that of the Sovereign. It 
Se uhpored to be about 1,000/ a day; or 
be. 3, speaking in round numbers, of 

,000/.; and it is increasing so rapidly, 
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owing to the growing value of his houses in 
Pimlico, that it is supposed it will, in a few 
years, be 500,000. per annym,—tbeing con- 
siderably above that of Royalty itself. 

Earl Grey. 


With the dignified expression of his coun- 
tenance, there was blended a corp-tonted, 
habitual gravity, and a profoundly thoughtf 
air. He scarcely ever—and never except in 
very peculiar cireumstances—spoke ou any 
other than questions of the deepest impor- 
tance. When he began his speech, he 
usually did so in se low a tone as to be 
hardly audible twelve or fourteen yards dige 
fant. His utterance in the outset was slow, 
and his manner partook a good deal of the 
gravity of hig appearance. As he advanced, 
his voice gradually rose in the distinctness of 
its tones, till he became perfyetly audible in 
all parts of the House, including the space 
outside the bar, and the space: behind the 
Throne, set apart. for members of the other 
House. But though thus sufficiently an- 
dible when he got into the midst of his 
subject, he never spoke in what could be 
called a loud tone, His voice was soft and 
pleasant, and his articulation clear. He 
could moderate his voice at pleasure, and 
generally did so with great judgment and 
effect. He was not a showy speaker: there 
was nothin, of a clap-trap character in his 
oratory; but he was always graceful and 
correct, as well as dignified. The tones of 
his voice often indicated strong feeling aud 
cousiderable animation; his aetion hardly 
ever, He seldom made any use of his arms 
when speaking. His usual practice was to 
join his hands, and thea allow them to 
Tepose on his person for eight or ten minutes, 
He would then sepurate them, and after 
suffering them to hang loose hy his side, 
would put both to his back, where he would 
again join them, and continue iv that atti- 
tude for other eight or ten minutes. Beyond 
this, he seldom made any use of:his arms 
when addressing the House: In his person, 

therwise, he made a good many: movements. 
hen speaking with unwonted warmth or 
energy, he seldom steod many seconda on 
the same spot, or presented to the house the 
game attitude. He would’ first advance two or 
three steps towards the centze af the House, 
and then retrace them. At one -time, he 
a face in gory of the Lond 
hancellor on the Wool: immediately 
before the throne; at another, you saw his 
the bar. "Who eddiouing thet tadahipe 

r W ing their i 

he never looked any of them in the face; 
pate bara usually fixed on the floor, of an 
bane hes! the benches, a few feet from is dr 
e stood. i 
_ Lord Grey is somewhat aboye the middle 
size, and of slender form for one of his 
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advanced age. Of late, “hie accumulated 
‘years have given him a crouching appear- 
‘ance; but he walks with a tolerably quick 
and firm step. His countenance, as I have 
already intimated, indicates deep thought, 
mingled with an expression of melancholy. 
His eyes are small, but beam with intelli- 
gence. In the latter respect, they harmonize 
with his finely-developed, ample forehead. 
His features are small and regular, and the 
wrinkles the finger of time has left on his 
face are neither so numerous nor deep as 
‘might be expected in one who has not only 
seen so many yeats pass over his head, but 
of whose protracted existence so large a part 
has been occupied with matters of the-deepest 
importance, and ‘which must vf necessity have 
been the source of the deepest anxiety to his 
mind. His complexion presents a mixture 
of ruddiness and paleness. What the ori- 
inal colour of his hair may have been, I 
ame not ; now it is of a light grey, made so 
by the number of years which have stolen 
over his head. 


Lord Brougham. 


He never studies his speeches beforehand. 
This is evident from the allusions which he 
makes to every thing of importance which 
transpires in the House respecting the ques- 
tion before it. These allusions are not slight 
or few ; but often form the very staple of his 
speeches. Yet, though an extempore speaker, 
he never betrays the least difficulty, or shows 
the slightest symptoms of being at a loss, as 
to how he should proceed. His mind is so 
fertile ; his resources in argument, illustra- 
tion, sarcasm, denunciation, invective, abuse, 
are so ample, that the only difficulty he feels 
is, to seiect the best matter which presents 
itself, and to know when he ought to stop. 
The readiness and fertility of his mind often 
lead him to overlay the side of the question 
which he espouses, with arguments and illus- 
trations. He is never at a loss for words; 
they fluw on him as copiously as do his 
ideas ; they seem to come, like Shakspeare’s 
spirits, from the vasty deep, —without being 
called 


But though the noble Lord does not pre- 
pare his speeches beforehand, he does, on 


some great and particular occasions, carefully 
study some parts of them. In such a case, 
his taste is remarkably fastidious. It ‘is 
almost impossible for him to please himself 
with any thing he does. A singular instance 
of this was afforded in his speech on the 
conclusion of Queen Caroline’s trial. The 
peroration of that speech, which is, undoubt- 
edly, one of the most splendid specimens of 
eloquence which: modern times can produce, 
was written and re-written no fewer than 


a great flexibility. ._In 
tones there is something ap. 
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proaching to harshness ; but in: all his 
important speeches he varies: it to such an 
extent as to touch on almost every conceiy- 
able key. In its lower tones it is soft and 
sweet, and often when pitched on a higher 
key, it has much of music in its intona- 
tions. Few men have an equal command 
over their voice. He raises and lowers it at 
pleasure. In his more indignant moods, it 
has uncommon power and compass, and ad- 
mirably suits the bold, impetuous character 
of his manner and eloquence. , 
His gesture is as varied as his voice. On 
ordinary subjects he is ealm and gentle in 
his manner; but when: he becomes excited 
on which occasions, as before mentioned, he 
throws his whule soul into kis speeches—his 
action becomes violent in no ordinary d 
His arms are put into such requisition, that 
it were very unsafe for any noble Lord to be, 
as the phrase is, within arm’s length of him, 
He has no favourite system or fashion—if 
either term be a correct one—of gesture. 
Ihave said that his speeches never cost 
him a mental effort ; neither does the deliv 
seem to require any physical exertion... ; 
never saw him, even: after his longest and 
most energeticaily delivered speeches, ex 
hibiting symptoms of exhaustion: I have 
seen him sit. down, after the delivery of 
speeches which occupied the attention of 
the House for three or four hours, during 
which time he may be said to. have been 
speaking in a voice of thunder, and with.a 
Corresponding vivlence of action, and yet 
appear as fresh and vigorous in body as well 
as in mind, as when he rose to address their 
lordships. A few years since, when a 
member of the other House, he spoke for 
nearly seven hours, without intermission, on 
the subject of a reform in our courts of law, 
and yet so little appearance of fatigue was 
there in his manner, that any one who ‘had 
entered the House ten or fifteen minutes 
before . he resumed his seat, might have 
inferred he had only just commenced. Speak- 
ing seems, in a physical as well as mental 
sense, to be a sort of pastime to him;vit 
Certainly is not a task. 


The Lord Chancellor. 


- Lord Cottenham, the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, has only as. yet been two months in 
the House. Short, however, as is that time, 
he has not been a silent member. It is true 
that the elevated office he fills imposes. on 
him the necessity of speaking..on certain 
Oceasions ; but from the notices he has given 
of motions, and the speeches I have repeat. 
edly seen him volunteer, my impression is, 
that he will. be a member. of some activity 
from inclination. 

Lord Cottenham is not a showy speaker. 
He speaks with some rapidity, and his 
elocution is not always sufficiently full and 
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dietitct His voice has something in it 
which I cannot better characterize than by 
rng to it the term heavy: some would 
call it gruff, His utterance is easy: he 
fever seems at a loss for ideas; nor does it 
gem to require an effort to find suitable 
phraseology wherewith to express them. He 
always retains the most entire self-possession. 
Tshould take him to be constitutionally cool 
and composed. His action is moderate. It 
invariably consists, when he uses any at all— 
for he often stands stock still—of a slight 
movement of his right hand, usually with 
the cap of office in it, with an occasional 
movement of his face from one part of the 
House to the other. His language is correct, 
but not polished: it has a deal of the 
éonciseness and force of the judge in it. He 
is not a man of an original or vigorous mind ; 
but you see in every thing he says the man 
of sound judgment. Whatever he says, too, 
has always the merit of being strictly to the 
point at issue. 

He is considerably advanced in life, being 
in his fifty-fifth year. Time has left its 
traces, in the shape of wrinkles on his face. 
His features are large and strongly marked. 
His face is round, and his cheeks are very 
inent in consequence of their fulness. 
complexion is ruddy, and his hair is of a 
durk colour. His eye has something quick 
and piercing about it, considering his age. 
Qn his brow there is an expression of gravity, 
which some persons would confound with 
dernness. He is tall and stout. His shoul- 
des have great breadth, and there is much 
fulness about his chest. 


SKETCHES OF GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. 
(Concluded from page 334.) 

{We resume our lively extracts, which have 

been so numerous that the second volume 

temains untouched. It will, therefore, sup- 

some choice bits for the SuppLement of 

Novelties to be published with the next 
Number. ] 

Silesian Graves. 

The word beautiful is peculiarly applicable 
to the Silesian cemeteries, which I have 
never seen exceeded in neatness. The Ger- 
mans, who are generally fund of flowers, have 

( them as symbols of affection for 
their departed friends; and every grave is 
planted with clusters of lilies, primroses, 
Violets, and forget-me-nots, with here and 
there anevergreen. This method of cherish- 
ing the memory of those we love, is at once 
timple and touching; the hand of the 
mourner rears its fragile emblems of human 
life, mingles her tears on the leaves with the 

of heaven, and, when the blossoms 
wither and die, remembers the resurrection, 
which all nature is a type, and is com- 
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In some parts of Silesia, I found the.com- 
mendable custom prevailed of having what 
is termed a cead-house acmeyee ee each 
cemetery, in which ev who dies, is 
deposited till signs are exhibited of d 
sition. The deceased is laid upon a bier, 
with the hand attached to a bell-rope. in such 
a manner, that, in the event of retuming 
animation, the slightest motion is sufficient 
to alarm the attendant, who resides in an 
adjoining apartment, when the physician. is 
sent for belonging to the establishment, and 
every means adopted for complete resuscita- 
tion that science can suggest. I wish I 
could add, that this practice was. general 
throughout Germany; . but, in the greatest 
part of this extensive empire, forty-eight 

ours is the longest period allowed by the 
authorities for the dead to remain above 
ground ; and I have repeatedly been informed 
of facts, which induced the horrible suspicion 
that premature interment too frequently 
occurs, They have also another singular 
practice in Germany, that of burying the. 
dead, not in a winding sheet, or grave-clothes, 
but in dresses similar to those worn during 
life; thus, the citizen is attired in a suit of 
mourning, the military man in his uniform, 
and the prince and the noble in state dresses, 
decorated with orders, 


The Ex-Royal Family of France. 


One wing of the Hradschin Palace. at 
Prague, is occupied by the ex king Charles 
X. and his suite; the remainder is appro. 
priated to the service of the different depart- 
ments of the government. The illustrious 
exile lives in the most unostentatious manner, 
and is still the same hospitable, good-natured 
man that he has ever been in public and 
private life, and quite as popular with the 
good people of Prague as he was at Edin- 
burgh. He was looking extremely well for 
his age, and if we might judge from the 
tranquil smile that played around his mouth, 
is perfectly happy in his retirement. The 
Duke of Bordeaux has grown up a handsome 
boy, but rather short ‘or his age, and his 
form, which is robust, exhibits more , of 
strength than fulness; his complexion 
is ruddy, with light eyes, Grecian nose, and a 
very expressive mouth. He is said to 
an extraordinary capacity for learning, and 
altogether promises tu be a most accomplished 
ptiace; for which he is much indebted to 
the tuition of his governor, the Duke de 
Blacas, who is acknowledged, even by his 
opponents in politics, to be one of the most 
intellectual men of his day. There is hardly 
any restraint imposed upon the young Prince, 
who is seen, every other day, riding on his 
little pony, or sauntering through the shops 
or public places in Prague, and is not only 
the idol of the court, but of the citizens, who 
are loud in his praise; and if we only credit 
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one-half of thé thousand anecilotes related of 
the fine ities of his head and heart, 
France will have no cause to be discontented, 
should it be the will of fate to elevate him to 
the throne of his ancestors. 

. His-sister; Mademoiselle, is equally popu- 
lar; her countenance is interesting and ex- 
pressive, but she appears very delicate; I 
scarcely observed: any alteration in the appedt- 
ance of the Due d’Angouleme, but in that of 
the Duchess grief. has men age, and 
she to exist merely for the sake of 
her youthful relatives. However, in none of 
fhe royal patty are the ravages of time and 
adversity more distinetly perceptible than in 
the Duchess de Berri; her restless, ambi- 


tious miad has not adapted itself to the 
severe reverses her fortunes have sustained. 
At the time I visited Prague, she occupied a 


dmall villa a few leagues distant from the 
town. 


+ Poniatowsky. 
The Faubourgs df Leipsick form, with the 
flacis, (whicl is ‘prettily laid out as a plea- 
sure ground.) a great ornament to the town; 
fhése, wifh the many charming gardens in 
Hé Vicinity, até a great source of enjoyment 
tothe inhabitants. M. Gerhard’s garden is 
miuch visited by travellers, for the Elster runs 
through it, whose waves were fatal to the 
brave Poniatowsky: a monument on the bank 
marks the precise spot where the hero was 
éfigalfed. The proprietor, who is a vinegar 
merchant, said to be very wealthy, extends 
his spirit of speculation even to the garden, 
for he compels every visiter to pay him six 
gtoschens (eight-pence) for admittance. 

- A singular anecdote, I believe not gene- 
rally known in England, is cotinected with 
the premature death of this heroi¢ Pole, and, 
dithotigh partaking “of the marvellous, has 
beéén implicitly crédited by many of the 
wonder-loving Germans :—It appears, when 
Prince Pottiatéwsky was a boy, his mother, 
whio ftobably enitértained a passion for the 
d44iénce of ‘divination, availed herself of the 
prophetic powers of a celebrated deaf and 
dumb Boltéthian gipsy, who recorded on a 
slip of papét the ‘following laconie prediction : 

“ Hite dict vor einer Elster!” 

‘ “ Beware of the Magpie !” 

This augury was not only disregarded, but 
veatly forgotten, until its remarkable fulfil- 
ment, by his meeting. with death in the river 
Eister (Magpie). This happened during the 
retreat of the Freach army, after the battle of 
Leipsick, in 1813, when Napoleon caused the 
bridge to be destroyed, in order to secure his 


owa safety. 
Bells in Hotels. 

Aw bells ave a very rare appendage to the 
hotels of Germany, I was tiuch surprised to 
find them at Baireuth, in Franconia, not 
only ‘in avery room,’ but sispended inthe 
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éentre Of every 6né of the twelve brass’can: 
diesticks that adorned the supper table, with 
little chains attached to them. How fer- 
vently I wish, for the sake of my travelling 
compatriots, that all hotel-keepers on the 
continent entertained a similar predilection 
with that of mine host of the Sun. How 
often have I heard them, while the wintry 
wind was rushing up the staircase, and 
fhrough the comfortless passages, calling 
first in gentlemanly recitative, and then in the 
most stentorian altissimo, at the top of the 
Stairs; some who are unable to’stay ex 
to the chill blast, or to bridle their impatience, 
set' out upon a voyage of discovery to the 
kitchen. The expedients resorted to by the 
gentry on the continent, in the absence of 
beHs, are perfectly ludicrous—whistling or 
clapping the hands is the usual mode; and 
I have known more than one gentleman who 
kept a silver whistle on the table for that 
purpose ; the instrument, however, of an old 
ussar officer, whom I was acquainted with 
in Silesia, was somewhat more noisy, for he 
summoned his domestics by sound of trumpet! 


Watch Dogs. 


Upon attempting to enter a small village 
inn, near Baireuth, a large mastiff flew at us 
from behind the door, but we escaped his 
fury by speedily retreating beyond the reach 
of the massive iton chain to which he was 
secured, the other end being attached, by 
means of a strony ring, either to an iron ora 
wooden rod, that passed afound the housd 
immediately beneath the roof. By this simple 
plan, the animal was enabled to protect every 
part of the building, as the ring slips along 
the rod like that of a bed curtain; he ‘is, 
moreover, prevented deserting. his post, or 
injuring those who may happen to arrive on 
business, provided they keep at a respectful 
distance. All our attempts to gain admittance 
were ineffectual, till one of the family made 
his appearance from the field. This is, un 
doubtedly, the very best method I have ob- 
served in any country, of calling into action 
the trust-worthy qualities uf dogs, who are 
thus rendered the most efficient guardians 
against strolling vagabonds and nightly de- 
predators; aiid to which, the poor animals 
themselves are afforded sufficient space to 
take exercise. My travelling companions 
expressed their intention to introduce it 
among their tenants on their return home; 
and my object in giving it a place in these 
volumes, is also to recommend its adoption 
to my compatriots. Speaking of these very 
useful animals, we cannot forbear alluding 
to the rare occurrence, in Germany, com- 
= with England. of that horrible malady 

ydrophobia, and this notwithstanding the 
number of dogs constantly prowling the 
streets, and the heat ‘of the climate, which, 
in summer, is considerably more oppresstvé’ 
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probably pre- 
vented: by the facility with which the poor 
gninials can. procure watet; for every towti 
and village is furnished with ever-streami 
peblic. fountains, of which they i variabl iy 
avail themeselves.. 
Germany. 
» We fear that German prosperity will be of 
@iort-duration ; fof; situated’ in the centre of 
» She'has been, in every period of her 
ty; the: arena of war—the theatre of 
stating’ armies;— and is not futurily 
fraught: with petils; having restless France 
@ one side, and anibitiuus Russia on the 
oher? This insecurity) may account, in 
gome measure, for the want of’ enterprise ‘int 
the: , who, when possessed of a small 
eepital, feel little inclination to risk it in a 
mon Batra -! ta eater of a be 
» legions of foreign foes ove the 
we and. like a sidaiar of peoPbetiie ated its 
Wealth; nor is'their fate'much better, when 
Bands Of their own ‘soldiers are scattered over 
the country. “Wanton desolation may then, 
perhaps, be spared, but*spoliation is'still the 
m of the unhappy German; hence, we 
cannot feel surprised that he prefers his tri- 
fling independence to thé uncertainty of com- 
thercial speculation. ISU 


Antiquariana. 
ANCIENT ENGLISH PALACE. 
Unger ectine persons may be indifferent to 
the structure. of a Royal Palace five centuries 
and a half since; but, such as delight in 
contrasting the simplicity of past ages with 
the luxurious refinement of our owa times, 
will be gratified with the following remarks 
upon a survey of the Palace of Clarendon, 
Wie in 3272; communicated by Sir 
mas Phillips, Bart., to the Society of 
Antiquaries, in the year 1831. This palace 
oe owrely a country-seat of Edward I.; and 
not ap to have been habitable in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
. One of the most obvious inferences to be 
drawn from this survey is, that all the rooms 
were.on the ground-floor, and that the whole 
palace; was: only one story high. We: know 
that kitchens formerly extended to the roof, 
sone of which exist to this day, as at Buck- 
land, in Gloucestershire. ; 

Another fact observable is that the roofs 
were covered with shingles, (probably, a cor- 
muption of the .word shindies,) which were 
thin tiles of wood, called, in Latin, scindula, 

seindo. 

Thirdly, it appears. that there were two 
Kitchens, one for the King, the other for the 
family ; the best illustration of which may, 
pethaps, be drawn from the still existing 
custom of colleges at the Universities, where 
the master or president has his- separate. 





kitchén, buf all the other members havé only 
one in common. nf 

The mention of the wheel well: marks the: 
simplicity of those times; whed the king: 
himself possessed no niethod of raising waiter 
More conveniently than the puorest cottager 
of the preseitt day. a 

It appears: that the King ‘and Queen had. 
sepatate chapels; and, probably, this: may 
be illustrated by the ancient custem: whieh is 
still retained in sume village chutches,; where 
the men sit on one ‘side of the church, and: 
the — on the other. hapel toned 
‘ painting of the c' A 
alludes to the ouny of some saint depicted on 
the walls, which was a common custom util 
Queen Elizabeth gave ordets to have such 
representations desttoyed or covered with 
white-wash. fous 

It is, perhaps, worth noticing that-the 
King and Queen had separate chambers, with 
— passage leading from one to: the 
other. 


Another chambet is noticed: by the sur- 
veyor as possessing a chimney ; at least; such’ 
is understood by the word “ Camino.” — It is: 
tematkable, if this should have been the only 
chimney in the palace; but, probably, this: 
alone is mentioned, because it was ruiuous. “ 

Salsaria, mentioned in the ‘survey, ate- 
considered to have been the salting-hbuses,' 
where was salted venison and other’ meat, 
which was formerly much used: by the gentry: 
when they travelled. * 

The Almonry was an appendage to alk 
royal, baronial, and abbatial Layne where’ 
the poor of the surrounding: neighbourhood 
might come for their daily alms, and the 
passing stranger might put up his horse, and 
take his meal at the expense of the lord. 

The Chandlety was an office in the royal) 
household until a late period. It managed’ 
other provisions beyond the candles; asdid! 
the other offices control other things ‘besides: 
those from which they received: their name’ 
The tapers used for the servi¢e of the chapel 
formed anim t article in‘ this office. : 

That the King sometimes brought his fa-’ 
mily to Clarendon Palace, we may infer from: 
two-rooms appointéd for the young’ princes. 

It seems also, that the royal faleoner and: 
the Kiny’s barber were necessary appendages 
to the sovereign’s household’ establishment ; 
but no méution is made of the venator, or 
royal huntsman ; by whith we may ee 
that he furmed no part of the household, but, 
probably, had his constant residence in the 
lodges of the forest. 


Che Gatherer. 


New-York Theatricais—The following 
account. of a ludicrous scene, which took 
place at the Bowery, appeared a short time 
since, in a New-York newspaper :—Booth 
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played Richard the Third, and the house 
was crammed to such an extent, that an 
avalanche of spectators broke from the pit, 
and covered the orchestra and the greatest 
part of the. stage. By reasonable compu- 
tation, there were about 330 persons on the 
stage and wings: consisting of soldiers in 
fatigue dresses; officers with side-arms; a 
few jolly tars ; and a number of apple-munch- 
ing urchins. The scene was indescribably 
ludicrous, Booth played in his best style, 
and. was really anxious to make a hit, but the 
confusion incidental to such a crowd on the 
stage, occasioned constant and most humorous 
interruptions. It was everything or anything 
but a tragedy. In the scene with 
Anne, a scene so much admired for its ad- 
dress, the gallery spectators amused them- 
selves by throwing money on the stage, which 
occasioned an immense scramble among the 
wre and they frequently ran between Rich- 
an] Lady Anne, to snatch a stray copper. 
In the tent scene, so solemn and impressive, 
several curidus amateurs went up to the table, 
took up.the crown, poised the heavy sword, 
and examined all the regalia with great care, 
while Richard was.in agony from the terrible 
dream ; and when the scene changed, disco- 
vexing the ghosts of King Henry, Lady Anne, 
and children, it was difficult ty seleet them 
from: the crowd who thrust their faces and 
asa among the royal shadows. The 
le .of Bosworth Field was the climax : 
the audience mingled with the soldiers, and 
raced across the stage, to the shouts of the 
people, the roll of the drums, arid the bellow- 
ing of the trumpets ;. and. when the fight 
between Richard and, Richmond came on, 
they made a ring round the combatants to 
see fair play, and kept them at it for nearly a 
quarter of an hour. This was all done in 
perfect good humour, and with no intention 
to make a disturbance. When Mr. Rice 
came on to sing his celebrated song of Jim 
Crow, they. not. only made him repeat it 
twenty times, but hemmed him in so that he 
had no room to perform the little dancing or 
turning about, appertaining to the song; 
and in the afterpiece, when a supper table is 
spread, some among the most hungry, very 
leisurely helped themselves to the ee 


In the Churchwardens’ Book at Nevendon, 
Essex, is the following entry :—“ Gave Gee- 
kup Kollins for his Gall too shelins and six 
pens. Also his close for the insewing yere.” 


The Creation —Chronologists assign the 
14th of September as the first day of the 
Universal Creation. 

Stourbridge Fair, near Cambridge, is one 
of our oldest festivals; it having been insti- 
tuted by Carausius, a maritime adventurer of 
the third century. (See Mirror, vol. xxi., 
p- 169.) 
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Heavy Horse..— When Charles _Il.,:dise 
guised asa miller, rode with Humphry 
Pendrill, he complained of the heavy, jolti 

of his horse: “My li " rolied 
phry, “ you do rot reco that he 
carries the weight of three kingdoms on hig 
back.” 

The Restoration. —There is a tradition 
in Scotland, that a dram of brandy produced 
the restoration of Charles 11. The messen- 
ger from the Parliament of England had 

rought letters to Monk whilst he remained 
at Edinburgh. . This messenger was, at 
length, intrusted with despatches to the 
Governor of Edin Castle, a circum. 
stance which he mentioned to one of Monk's 
servants while on his journey. The man, (a 
sergeant,) saw something unusual in this, 
and prevailed upon - his fellow-traveller to 
drink a dram of brandy with him at a neige 
bouring alehouse, where the messenger 
came ultimately so drunk, that. the sergeant 
was enabled to take the papers from his 
custody without detection. This done, he 
posted to his general with the packet, who, 
on perusing its contents, found an order for 
his arrest and detention at the Castle. Policy 
and resentment at once directed the eyes of 
Monk to Charles Stuart, and his restoration 
succeeded. G. H.. 

Wisdom of our Ancestors.—During the 
reign of Charles II., of Spain, a company of 
Dutch contractors offered to render the. 
canares navigable from Madrid to where it 
falls into the Tagus, and the latter from that 
point to Lisbon; provided they were allowed 
to levy a duty for a certain number of years 
on the goods conveyed by this channel. The 
Council of Castile took the proposal into their 
serious consideration, and after maturely 
weighing it, pronounced the following sin- 
gular decision: “ That if it had pleased God 
that these two rivers should have been navi- 
gable, he would not have wanted human 
assistance to have made them such; but, as. 
he had not done it, it was plain he did ‘not 
think it proper that it should be done. To 
attempt it, therefore, would be to violate the 
decrees of his providence, and to mend the 
imperfections which he desigaedly left in his 
works.” W.G.C. 
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